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Rerorts recently received from 886 approved 
universities and four-year colleges in all parts 
of the United States and its territories show en- 
rollments this autumn of 1,612,225 full-time 
students and a grand total of 2,111,485. This 
represents the remarkably high return of 97.3% 
of all such accredited institutions; the 25 not 
reporting or reporting too late for inclusion were 
chiefly small colleges. Differentiated records for 
full-time and part-time students and for faculty 
membership are presented in Table 1 under the 
institutional classifications initiated in this 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY series in 1932; the annual 
study under present authorship began in 1919. 

Since statistics without interpretation may be 
puzzling or even meaningless, we venture five 
interpretative comments. 

1. Enrollments as a whole. As to collegiate 
attendance in general terms, the trend is briskly 
upward for the third consecutive year, a portent 
of tremendous enrollments to come in the next 
decade in consequence of the soaring youth 
population. Increases for 1955 over the fall of 
1954 (for 832 approved institutions reporting 
comparably for both years) are 9% in full-time 
students, 6.5% in part-time students, and 8.3% 
in grand total attendance. 

The 1955 freshmen in five broad fields of 
study, for 794 institutions reporting comparably 
(Table 2), exceed by 9.4% the number of similar 
freshmen of 1954, who had been, for 732 com- 
parable institutions, 9.2% more numerous than 
in 1953. 

These 1955 figures show that this year, as well 
as in several preceding years, the biggest per- 
centage gains for new students are in specialized 
areas of study; they represent a response by young 
men and women to the increasing demands for 
trained personnel in an industrialized nation. 
However, in actual numbers, enrollments remain 
greatest in the broader area of the arts and 
sciences. 

It is significant that the recent larger collegiate 
classes have proceeded from high-school classes 
which had smaller numbers than classes 15 years 
ago. The total enrollment in U. S. high schools 
for 1954-55 was reported as 6,478,431 pupils, as 
compared with the 1939-40 total of 7,059,000. 
(U. S. Office of Education.) 


2. More students in teacher-training. Recruits 
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for the depleted ranks of school teaching are on 
the way in encouraging numbers, especially in 
regard to men. Last year there was an increase 
of 19.4% over 1953 in full-time students starting 
courses in the field of teacher-training; this fall 
there is an increase of 13.2% over 1954. 

Noteworthy is the fact that, although freshman 
women continue to outnumber freshman men 
in this field (40,623 women and 30,360 men), the 
percentage gain in 1955 for the second time is 
a little higher for men (13.7%) than for women 
(12.9%). Thus, appreciable quantitative gains 
have been made during the past several years. 
However, present enrollments fall far short of 
supplying enough competent teachers and ad- 
ministrators adequately to handle the nation’s 
great host of children who will be the citizens 
of tomorrow. 

3. Larger numbers in technology. Exceeding 
the 1954 increase of 9% over 1953 in engineering 
freshmen is the increase of 13.2% this year over 
last year. The current advances are widely spread 
among engineering colleges of state and other 
large universities and the land-grant colleges. 
The independent technological institutes and 
schools also report increases; a few of them are 
“exercising enrollment control because of limited 
space and facilities.” 

The present larger sophomore and freshman 
classes in engineering have produced the first 
considerable upswing since the decline in fresh- 
man enrollment after 1946. That decline has 
been attributed to several causes, including post- 
World War II conditions and an unfortunate 
report about an alleged surplus of engineers at 
that time. 

Powertul factors relating to war and peace ex- 
plain the new flow of students into fields of 
technology and science. U. S. Air Secretary 
Donald Quarles has said that the shortage of 
trained engineers is “potentially a greater threat 
to national security than any aggressor’s weapons 
known.” Soviet Russia is believed to be turning 
out engineering graduates at a rate at least twice 
that of the United States. 

In respect to peacetime conditions, the current 
expansion of American industry is demanding 
young engineers in numbers far exceeding the 
collegiate supply; and industry is offering attrac- 
tive salaries. A survey by American Machinist, 
a McGraw-Hill publication, indicates that “auto- 
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mation is strengthening .. . a trend of expanding 
opportunity for those with industrial and pro- 
fessional skills.” 


As to the field of professional skills in business, 
our freshman statistics show an 8.1% increase 
this year over last in the number entering 
courses in commerce or business administration; 
the 1954 increase over 1953 had been 7.4%. 


With a decreasing farm population, modern 
agricultural methods and mechanization of farms 
call for trained personnel. There is an increase 
of 3.9% in freshmen entering colleges of agri- 
culture compared with 1954 in which 6.1% more 
were recorded than in 1953. 

4. Arts and sciences gain also. Less spectacular 
but substantial nevertheless is the percentage 
increase in students entering arts and science 
courses alike in the small colleges and in the 
large universities. There are 7.7% more liberal 
arts freshmen this year as compared with 1954, 
which in turn had been 7% larger than in 1953. 
Moreover, as Table 2 shows, the actual numbers 
of freshman students taking arts and science 
courses total more than all freshmen in the other 
four categories put together. In the independent 
four-year colleges of arts and sciences, total full- 
time attendance has risen 9% for 1955 as com- 
pared with 7.5% for 1954 over 1953. 

5. Many more part-time students. The uni- 
versities in larger cities have greatly expanded 
their offerings available to mature, qualified 
persons who can devote evening hours, late 
afternoons, and Saturday mornings to courses 
in professional, technical, and cultural subjects. 
For 71 of the 79 members of the Association -of 
Urban Universities reporting comparable figures, 
the combined total of part-time students is 
261,836 for 1955 or 7.5% over 1954, which in 
turn had been 8.4% over 1953. The combined 
totals of A.U.U. full-time students for 1955 is 
292,838, or an increase of 6% over 1954, which 
had been 2.7% larger than 1953. 


Miscellaneous data. There is interest in com- 
paring the 1955 increases over 1954 in full-time 
students by the divisions of Table 1: 65 public 
universities, 469,694—an increase of 8.6%; 53 
private universities, 266,618—4.9%; 532 inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and sciences, 411,099— 
9%; 56 independent technological institutions, 
137,989—10.8%; 126 independent teachers col- 
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leges, 144,408—17.2%. These gains are nation- 
wide, as shown in Table 4, which covers the 
U. S. geographical divisions. 


As to sex, in 832 institutions reporting com- 
parably, the 956,974 men students represent an 
increase of 10.7% over 1954 and the 472,934 
women students, an increase of 5.8%. 

The Table 3 list of the 25 largest institutions 
in respect to full-time and part-time students 
possesses more pertinence than present ranking 
as to size; it raises the question as to the meas- 
ure in which these institutions can serve in 
carrying the huge enrollments of the future. 


Veteran students. As of October 31, the Vet- 
erans Administration reports 325,000 veterans 
(Korean War) taking courses in institutions of 
higher learning under Public Law 550 and 8,000 
under P.L. 894. The GI’s of World War II 
include 31,500 veteran students under P.L. 346 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Institution Institution 


Teaching Staff 
Teaching Staff 
Total 

Grand Total 


Grand Total 
Students 
Students 


Full-time 
Teaching Staff 


Full-time 
Full-time 


Men 
Teaching Staff 


Total 





Card. Stritch W .. 
Carleton 

Carroll, Mont. 
Carroll, Wisc. 
Carson-Newman .. 


Catholic U. of 
Puerto Rico .... 

Cedar Crest W ... 

Centenary C. 

of La. 

Central, Iowa .... 

eo Mo. 


Cent Ky. 
Chestnut Hin 
Chico, S. C. 
Citadel Pub. 
Claremont 


Colgate M . ‘ 
C. Misericordia W 
C. New Church 
C. of Charleston 
Pub. ... Sean 
C. of Emporia .... 
C. of the Holy 
Cross 
C. of Idaho Rs 
C. of Medical 
Evangelists 
C. of Mt. St. 
Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio W 
C. of Mt. St. 
Vincent W 
C. of New 
Rochelle W .... 
C. of Notre Dame 
of Maryland W 
C. of Our Lady of 
the Elms W ; 
C. of the Ozarks . 
C. of the Pacific 
C. of Puget Sound 
C. of the Sacred 
Heart : a4 
C. of St. Bene- 


dict 
Cc. < tg Cath- 


ew 
Cc. “a "st. Eliza- 
beth W 
C. of St. Francis W 
C. of St. Mary of 
the Springs W . 
C. of St. Mary-of- 
the-Wasatch W . 
C. of St. Rose W . 
C. of the St. 
Scholastica W .. 
C. of St. Teresa, 
Minn. W RNS 
C. of St. Teresa, 


Mo. W 
C. of St. Thomas M 
C. of William and 

Mary Pub. B 
C. of Wooster... 
Colorado 
Columbia W 
Concordia bs 
Connecticut W ... 
Converse “ 
Cornell, Iowa . 
Culver-Stockton 
Dakota Wes- 

leyan U. ; 
David Lipscomb ; 


1,275 


467 
322 


290 . 


67 
522 
331 
639 


Davidson M 
Davis and ecanies ‘ 
Denison ; ; 
DePauw U. 
Dickinson 
Dillard U. 
Doane 
Dominican C. of 
San Rafael W .. 
Drew 
Drury 4 
Duchesne W 
Dunbarton C. of 
Holy Cross W .. 
Duquesne 
D’Youville W .... 
Earlham 
Eastern Nazarene. 
Eastern New 
Mexico U. Pub. 
Elizabethtown 
Elmhurst .. 
Elmira W ... 
Elon 
Emerson .. 
Emmanuel W .... 
Emmanuel Miss. .. 
Emory and Henry 
Erskine 
Evansville 
Fairfield U.M . 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
Fenn Si j 
Flora Mac- 
Donald W ..... 
Fontbonne W . 
Fort Hays, Kansas 
S.C. Pub 
Franklin, , FHS 
Franklin and 
Marshall M 
Fresno S. C., Pub. 
Friends U. ¢ 
Furman P 
Gannon M j 
Gen. Assembly's 
Tr. School . 
Geneva 
George Pepperdine 
George Williams . 
Georgetown, Ky. . 
Georgia S. C. for 
W. Pub. W 
Georgian Court Ww 
Gettysburg ...... 
Golden Gate ... 
Gonzaga U. 
Good Counsel W.. 
Goshen Free icy 
Goucher W ...... 
Greensboro W ... 
Greenville 
Grove City . 
Guilford 
Gustovus eer 
Hamilton M es 
Hamline U. .. 
Hamp.-Sydney M. 
Hampton Institute. 
Hanover 
Hardin-Simmons U. 
Harding 
Hartwick 
Hastings 
Haverford M 
Heidelberg 
Hendrix 
High Point .... 
Hillsdale 
iram .. 
Hobart and 
Wm. Smith 
Hofstra __. 
Hollins W a 
Holy Names W ... 
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Institution 


Full-time 
Grand Total 
Students 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Teaching Staff 


Men 


Institution 





ope 
Houghton 
Howard 
Howard Payne 
Humboldt 

S.C., 


= 


ano 


Ill. Wesleyan U. 
Immaculata 
Immac. Heart W . 
Incarnate Word W 
Ind. Central 

Iona M . 

Iowa Wesleyan .. 
Ithaca . 
Jamestown 

Jarvis Christian .. 
John B. Stetson U. 
John Carroll U. M 
Johnson C. 


Ky. &. C. 
Ky. oe 


Knoxville ‘ 
Lafayette M 
LaGrange W .. 
LaSalle M .. 
LaSierra hae 
Lake Erie W 

Lake Forest 
Lambuth 

Lander 

Lane . 
Langston’ U. 
Lawrence 

Le Moyne, N. Y. 
Le Moyne, Tenn. . 
Lebanon Valley 
Lenoir Rhyne : 
Lewis and Clark . 
Limestone W 
Lincoln Mem. U. . 
Lincoln U., 

o. Pub. ... 
Lincoln U., Pa. M 
Lindenwood W .. 
Linfield 
Livinastone 
Long Beach 

S. C. Pub. 
Loras M 
Loretto Heights W 
Louisiana 
Loyola, Md. 
Loyola U., Cal. M 
Luther as 
Lynchburg 
Macalester . 
MacMurray W ... 
Manchester ‘ 
Manhattanville C. 
of the Sacred 
Heart W 
Marietta 
Marshall Pub. 
Mary Baldwin W . 
Mary Hardin- 
Baylor W . ev 
Mary Manse W .. 
Mary Washington 
Marygrove W .... 
Maryknoll 
SeminaryM.... 
Marylhurst W .... 


Marymount, 
Kansas 

Maryville, Mo. W. 

Maryville, Tenn. 


Mercyhurst , a 
Meredith W 
Merrimack 
Middle Tenn. 
S. C. Pub. .. 
Middlebury . 
Midland Pub. .... 
Midwestern U. ... 
Miles ... os 
Millikin U. 
Miilsaps 
Milwaukee- 
Downer W . 
Mississippi 
Mississippi 
Southern C. Pub. 
Mississippi S. C. 
for W. Pub. W . 
Missouri Valley .. 
Monmouth ....... 
Moravian 3 
Morehouse M 
Morgan §S. C. Pub. 
Morningside 
Morris Brown .... 
Mount Angel 
Seminary M . 
Mount Holyoke W 
Mount Mary W 
Mount Mercy W 
Mount St. 
Agnes W 
Mount St. Mary, 
N. H. W 
Mount St. Mary’s, 
Md. M : 


Mount St. 
Scholastica W 
Mount Union .... 
Muhlenberg M ... 

Mundelein W 
Muskingum 
Nazareth, Ky. W 
Nazareth, Mich. W 
Nazareth, N. Y. W 
Nebr. Wesleyan 
N. M. Military 
Inst. Pub. M .... 
N. M. West. Pub. 
Newberry ite 
Newton C. of the 
Sacred Heart W 
Niagara U. M 
N. Carolina C. at 
Durham Pub. 
North Central . 
N. Georgia 
No'west Nazarene 
Northwestern S. C. 
of Okla. Pub. .. 
Norwich U.M.... 
Notre Dame, 
hio W 
Notre Dame 
Seminary M 
Notre Dame of 
Staten Island W 
Oberlin 
Occidental :". 
Oglethorpe U. . 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Oklahoma Bapt. U. 
Oklahoma C. for 


W. Pub. W ... 
Oklahoma City U. 
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Women 
Full-time 
Grand Total 
Students 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total 
Teaching Staff 


fl. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—(Continued) 








Institution 


Grand Total 
Students 


Teaching Staff 


Full-time 


Teaching Staff 


Total 


Institution 


Women 
Full-time 
Grand Total 
Students 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 


Teaching Staff 


Total 





Ottawa 
Otterbein 
Ouachita Baptist . 
Our Lady of 
Cincinnati W .. 
Our Lady of the 
Lake W .. 
Pacific Lutheran . 
Pacific Union .... 
Pacific U. 


Pasadena 
Pembroke 


Pennsylvania C. 
for W. 

Phillips U. 

Polytechnic Inst. 
of Puerto Rico .. 

Pomona 

Prairie View A 

MC 


& \ 

of Texas Pub. 
Pratt Inst. 
Presbyterian 
Principia sti 
Providence M .... 
Queens 
Quincy . 
Radcliffe W .... 
Randolph-Macon W 
Reed ” 
Regis, Colorado .. 
Regis, Mass. W .. 


Rockford .. 
Rockhurst M ..... 
Rocky Mountain .. 
Rollins ... 
Roosevelt U. 
Rosary 
Rosemont W .. 
Russell Sage w. 
Rust 
. Ambrose M ... 
. Anselm’sM .. 
. Augustine's ... 
. Benedict’s M . 
. Bonaventure M 
. Edward's 
Seminary M . 
» Francis 
John’s, Cal. ‘M 
St John’s, Md. .. 
St. John’s U., 

Minn. M 

St. Joseph, 

onn. 
St. Joseph, Md. W 
St. Joseph's, Ind. M 
St. Joseph's, 

N. Y. W a: 
St. Joseph's, Pa. M 
St. Lawrence .... 
St. Martin's M 
St. Mary, Kans. W 
St. Mary of the 


St. Mary S, 
Minn. 
St. Mary’s Semi-_ 
nary, Md. 
of Mary’s ‘Texas M 
Mary’s 
ag ws. 
St. Michael’s M 
St. Norbert M 
St. Olaf 


op 
noo 


& Oc 
Our 


St. Patrick's 

Seminary M . 

St. Paul Sem. M . 
St. Paul's 

Poly. Inst. 

St. Peter's M ..... 
St. Vincent M ... 
St. Xavier W ... 
Salem W 
San Diego 
Pub. 

San Francisco 

for 
San Francisco 

S. C. Pub. 

Sarah Lawrence W 
Scarritt 

Scripps W .. 
Seattle U. 

Seattle Pacific ... 
Seton Hall M .... 
Seton Hill W .... 
Shaw U. 
Shepherd Pub. ... 
Shorter W ....... 
Siena M 

Siena Heights W . 
Simmons W 
Simpson re 
Skidmore W 
Smith W 
Southeastern 

Louisiana Pub. 
So. Missionary ... 
South. State Pub. 
Southwest Mo. 

S. C. Pub. : 
Southwestern, Kan. 
Southwestern 

at Memphis .... 
Southwestern 

La. Inst. Pub. .. 
Southwestern 

S. C. Okla. Pub. 
Southwestern 


Spring HillM .... 
Springfield 
Stillman 
Suffolk U. . 
Susqehanna U. 
Swarthmore 
Sweet Briar W . 
Talladega 
Tarkio 
Taylor U. 
Texas C. of 
A. & I. Pub 
Texas Christian U: 
Texas Lutheran 
Texas S. C. for 
W. Pub. 
Texas Wesleyan .. 
Thiel 
Tougaloo 
Transylvania 
Trinity, Conn. M .. 
Trinity, D.C. W.. 
Trinity U., Texas . 
Trinity, Vt. W .... 
Tusculum 


U. of Chattanooga 

. of Dayton 
of Dubuque ... 

. of Portland .... 
. of Redlands 
. of St. Thomas . 
. of San 
Francisco M ... 


U. of 
Santa Clara M.. 


223 


210 
8 


212 
1,552 
861 


0 
340 
13 315 


3,600* 1,900*  6,875* 300 
0 

2,379 
0 


2, 303 
1,542 
465 
902 


2,419 
480 
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Institution 


Men 
Full-time 


Women 
Full-time 


Institution 


Grand Total 
Students 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Teaching Staff 
Full-time 


Total 
Men 


Women 
Full-time 
Grand Total 
Students 


Full-time 


Teaching Staff 


Teaching Staff 


Total 





of Scranton M 


U. 
¥ of the South M 


of Tampa .. 
U. of Tulsa 


Upper Iowa U. x 


Upsala 
Ursinus 


Ursuline, Ky. w. 
Ursuline, 0. W... 


Valdosta, S. C., 
Georgia Pub. 
Valparaiso 
Vassar W ’ 
Villa Maria W 
Villanova M . 
Va. Mil. Inst. 


b. CE ee 
Va. S. C. Pub. ... 
Va. Union U. .... 


Viterbo W .. 
Wabash M . 


Wagner Lutheran . 


Wake Forest 
Walla Walla 
Wartburg ie 
Washburn U. of 
Topeka Pub. 


Washington . 


Washington and 


Jefferson 
Washington an 
ee 


Washington Mis. . 


Waynesburg 
Webster W ..... 
Wellesley W 
Wells W 


Wesleyan C., 
Ga. W 


Wesleyan U., 

Conn. M 
West Texas 

S. C. Pub. * 
W. Va. S. C. Pub.. 
W. Va. Wesleyan . 
Western , 
Western Md. 
Westmar ... 
Westminster, 

oS Mm: a 

Westminster, Pa. 
Westminster, Utah 
Wheaton, Il 
Wheaton, Mass. W 
Whitman 
Whittier 


William Jewell 
Williams M 
Wilmington 
Wilson W are 
Winthrop Pub. W 
Wittenberg ; 
Wofford, M ; 
Woman's C.-U. of 
N. C. Pub. W 
Woodstock M 
Xavier U., La. 
Xavier U., Ohio M 
Yeshiva U. M 


Totals 251,762 


185,368 561,099 





* Approximate. 


TABLE 1 


Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Technological Institutions 








Institution 


Men 
Full-time 


Women 
Full-time 


Institution 


Grand Total 
Students 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Teaching Staff 


Total 


Women 
Full-time 
Grand Total 
Students 


Full-time 


Teaching Staff 


Teaching Staff 


Total 





A. & MC. of 


Alabama Poly. OOF. 
nst. tine 


Alcorn A. & 
M.C. Pub 


Arkansas A. i 
M.C. Pub. ve 
Babson Inst. M .. 


Calif. Inst. 
‘ech. M ; 
Carnegie Inst. 
of Tech. 
Case Inst. of 
Tech. M 


Clarkson C. of 
it AS 


ecn. VP 


6,632 
1,624 
420 
5,969 
310 


616 
584 


1,035 
2,400 
1,392 
1,216 
2,891 


Colorado A. & 

MG Bam ...:.. 3,173 
Cooper Union 465 
Drexel Inst. 

of Tech. 2,441 

1,215 


Florida A. & 
M.U. Pub. 
5,133 
2,124 


4,399 
1,918 


= 
@ 
Ww 
“s 


@ 
fez 
oO 


Georgia Inst. of 

Tech. Pub. M 
Illinois Inst. 

of Tech. 

Kansas S. C. of Ag. 
& Ap. Sc. Pub. 
La. Poly. Inst. Pub. 

Lowell Tech. 

Inst. Pal. ..... 779 
Md. S. C. Pub. ... 258 
Mass. Inst. 

of Tech. 5,542 
Mich. C. of Mining 

2,037 
3,051 


@ 
@ 
o 


& Tech. Pub. M 
Miss. S. C. Pub. 
Montana S&S. of 


4,505 
1,334 


~ 
“2 
-O 
ao 


6,460 
2,649 
6,042 
6,984 


5,970 
2,751 


912 
373 


5,648 


2,141 
3,932 
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Institution 


Grand Total 
Students 


Institution 


Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total 

Teaching Staff 





Mines Pub. .... 
Montana S$. C. Pub. 
N. Mex. C. of Ag. 


& M.A, "Se 
N.M. Inst. of Min. 

& Tech. Pub. M . 
Newark C, of 


Northeastern U. . 
Oklahoma sag & 
M. C. Pub. 


Poly. Inst. of 
Brooklyn M .... 

Rensselaer wer 
Inst. =i 

Richmond Prof. 
Inst. Pub. 

Rider .... 

Rose Poly. ‘Inst. M 

S. Car. S. C. Pub. 

S. Dak. S. of Min. 


273 
1,894 


1,369 

212 
1,378 
4,419 
1,920 
4,750 


6,467 


33 
436 
250 

2,037 


5,239 
12,800 
9,113 
5,727 
3,812 


2,967 
1,721 


442 
1,371 
810 
2,679 


Southern U. & A. 
& M.C. Lng 


~ 
Ow 
oO 
do 

mw 
ow 


Tenn. Poly. 

Inst. Pub. 
Texas Tech. Pub. . 
Tuskegee Inst. ... 
U.S. Coast Guard 

Academy Pub. M 
U.S. Merchant 

Marine Acad. 
U.S. Military. 


Academy M ... 
U. of Rhode 

Island Pub. . 
Utah S. Ac. Pub. 
Va. Poly. In. Pub. 
Webb Inst. of 

Naval Arch. M . 
Worcester Poly. 

Inst. 

Totals 





TABLE 1 


Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 


2. Teachers Colleges 








Institution 


Full-time 


Men 


Women 


Full-time 


Grand Total 
Students 


Institution 


Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total 

Teaching Staff 





Adams S. C. 
of Colorado 
Ala. S. T. C., 
Florence Pub. 
la. S. T. 
Jacksonville Pub. 
Ala. S. T. C., 
Livingston Pub. 
Ala. S. T. C., 
Troy Pub. 
Albany S. C. Pub. 
Appalachian 
Ss. T. C. Pub. .. 
Arizona §&. T. C., 
Flagstaff ~~. 
Ark. S. T. C. Pub 
Austin Peay 
ee ee 
Ball S. T. C. Pub. 
ae ag Hills 
Pub. 
Blustieid 
C. Pub. 


oneal S. C., 

Wilberforce Pub. 
Chicago T. C. Pub. 
Colo. S. C. of 

Ed. Pub. 
Concord Pub. .... 
Concordia, Ill. ... 
Concordia ; 


Ty Sore 
ml Britain Pub. 
Conn. T. C., 


300 
208 
172 
518 


235 
143 
390 


1,701 
1,183 
452 


364 


~ 197 


305 
729 


New Haven Pub. 
Delta S. C. Pub. . 
East ag ay 


Fairmont S. Sc ‘Pub. 
Florida 

Sieececial” een b 
George Peabody 

C. for T. 
Georgia S. C., 

Fort Valley _ 
Georgia T. C. Pub. 
Glenville 

S. C. Pub. 
Grambling . 
Great Falls C. 

“it "Se 
Harris T. C. Pub. 
Henderson 

S. T. C. Pub. 
Illinois S. C., 

Eastern Pub. 
Illinois S. C., 

Northern Pub. .. 
Illinois S. 

Western Pub. .. 
Ill. S. N. U. Pub. 
Ind. S. T. C., Pub. 
Iowa S. T. C., Pub. 
Jackson C., 

Miss. Pub. .... 
Kansas §&. T. C., 

Emporia Pub. 
Kansas S. T. C., 

Pittsburg Pub. . 
Keene T. C. Pub. . 
Lesley W Geaes 
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Women 
Full-time 
Grand Total 
Students 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total 
Teaching Staff 


873 
118,031 


Men 
Full-time 
Women 
Full-time 

po 

: Grond Total 

5a Students 

> 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total 
Teaching Staff 


ao 
~2 0 











Institution 


Full-time 
Grand Total 
Students 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Teaching Staff 


Total 


Institution 


Full-time 


Men 


Women 


Full-time 


Grand Total 
Students 





Longwood Pub. W 
Madison Pub. 
Maryknoll T. cw 
Maryland §. T. C., 
Frostburg Pub. . 
Maryland §. T. C., 


Mich C. of Ed., 

Central Pub. ... 
Mich C. of Ed., 

Northern Pub. 
Mich C. of Ed., 

Western Pub. . 2,861 
Mich. S.N.C. Pub. 1,600 
Minn. S. T. C., 

Bemidji Pub. ... 385 
Minn. S. T. C., 

Mankato Pub. .. 

Minn. S. T. C. 

Moorhead Pub.. 395 
Minn. S. T. C., 

St. Cloud Pub. ; 1,023 
Minn. S. T. C., 

Winona Pub. ... 451 
Missouri S. C., 

Central Pub. ... 

Missouri S. C., 

Northeast Pub. 
Missouri S. 

Nozthwest Pub. 
Missouri &. 

Southeast Pub. 
Montana C. of Ed., 

Eastern Pub. 
Montana C. of Ed., 

Western Pub. 
Morchead S. C. 

Prd, p 
Mt. St. Joseph 

T. C. W 


National C. of 
Ed. 


Nebr. 4 t..C., 
Chadron Pub. 
Nebr. S. T. C., 
Kearney Pub. 
ebr. S. T. C., 
Peru Pub. 
Nebr. S. T. C., 
Wayne Pub. 
N.J. S. T. C., 
Montclair Pub. 
N.J. S. T. C., 
Trenton Pub. .. 
N. Mex. High- 
lands U. Pub. . 
No. Car. S. T. C., 
Eliz. City Pub. 
No. Car. S. T. C., 
iy ag Pub. 
No. Car. S. T. C., 
Win. sh Be Pub. 
No. Dak. S. T. C., 
Dickinson Pub.. 


Valley City Pub. 
No. Montana Pub. 
Oklahoma §&. C. 

Central Pub. 
Oklahoma §. C. 

Central Pub. 
Oklahoma &. C. 

Northeast. Pub. 

Oklahoma §&. C. 


Non 
Onn 


Southeast. Pub.. 
Oregon C. of Ed. 
Oregon C. of Ed. 

Eastern Pub. ... 
Oregon C. of Ed. 

Southern Pub. 
Pa. S. T. C., 

Bloomsburg Pub. 
Pa. S. T. C., 

California Pub.. 
Pa. S. T. C., 

ig a: Pub. 
Pa. S. T. 

Gone Pub. ‘ 
Pa. S. C., 

E.St’ td Pub. 
Pa. S. T. C., 

Edinboro Pub. , 
Pa. S. T. C., 

Indiana Pub. 
Pa 


Pa 
Pa 


} ey, 2 
Kutztown Pub. F 
Ss. 


he Gave 
Lock Haven Pub. 

S. T. C.. 
pdanstield Pub. . 

th. Ge 

P htliersvillo Pub. 
Pa T. C., 

Sh’ canals Pub. 
pa. &. TF. G., 

$1’ pery Rk Pub. 
Pa. S. T. C., 

W. Chester Pub. 
Radford Pub. W . 
Sam Houston 

S.°7.: ae. 
So. =. Northern 

S..-T. Pub. .. 
Stephen = Austin 

ST. cP 


wal. ... 
Stout Inst. Pub. 


Eastern Pub. 
Wash. C. of Ed., 

Western Pub. 
West Liberty 

Ss. C. \. 
Western Carolina 

T. C. Pub. 
Wheelock W 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

Eau Claire Pub. 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

La Crosse Pub. 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

Milwaukee Pub. 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

Oshkosh Pub. 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

Platteville Pub. 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

River Falls, Pub. 

7. C. 


; C., 
Whitewater Pub. 
Totals 


567 


830 
596 


550 
1,651 
1,190 
3,069 
1,044 

878 

864 


667 
758 
1,043 
658 


554 
82,139 


226 
453 
294 


509 
71,161 


~ 
ono fo s @ 
ore S&S £& @ 
oo a @ NY © 


859 
3,126 
2,358 
5,512 
2,118 
1,447 
1,611 
1,832 
1,103 


1,112 
394 


1,536 
1,448 
2,643 
1,147 
1,172 
1,041 
1,438 
1,030 
1,357 


190,215 





* Day session only 
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Teaching Staff 
Teaching Staff 


Full-time 
S$é 3s 
Total 
“ 4 
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(Continued from page 179) 


and 1,900 under P.L. 16. The total of veterans 
in full-time and part-time courses is 366,400. 


Preliminary report on junior colleges. From 
Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the present writer 
has received this telegram: “Spot reports from 
institutions and by some important states indi- 
cate an increased enrollment this fall compared 
to last fall of between 15 and 20%.” 


Office of Education advance report. The U. S. 
Office of Education has issued preliminary data 
on 1955 fall enrollments, based on returns up 
to November 3 from 64.4% of the 1,856 institu- 
tions of higher education which, in the fall of 
1954, enrolled approximately 42% of all students. 
The report shows an estimated total enrollment 
of 2,715,683 students, an increase of 8.6% over 
the actual total enrollment in the fall of 1954. 
The estimated total number of men students is 
given as 1,788,135, or 11.6% more than the 
actual number a year ago; the estimated total 
for women students is 927,548, or an increase 
of 3.3% over the actual number a year ago. 
On similar estimate bases, the number of “‘first- 
time students” is reported as 694,122, or 8% 
more than the actual number in the fall of 
1954, with increases of 9.9% for 435,379 esti- 
mated men and of 5.1% for 258,743 estimated 
women. 


By Office of Education definition, the fore- 
going figures represent grand total enrollment, 
“students of college grade [who] may be under- 
graduate, graduate, special, unclassified, exten- 


sion, etc. They may be studying full-time or 
part-time, during day or evening, on the campus, 
at a branch campus, at an extension center, etc.” 


Accrediting and definitions. ScHOOL AND So- 


TABLE 2 


FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 794 INSTITUTIONS 


In Five Fields: liberal arts, engineering, commerce (business 
administration), agriculture, ‘teachers college” 








1955 








Liberal Arts ‘ 109,310 
Engineering pores caret 54,170 
Commerce : 31,434 
Agriculture 11,565 
Teachers 26,706 

Totals 233,185 


118,774 


130,267 256,904 140.585 





TABLE 3 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 








Full- 
time 


Grand 


Rank Total Rank 





University of California! 
State University of New York 
University of Minnesota .... 
University of Texas! 
University of Illinois 
University of Michigan 

Ohio State University 
University of Wisconsin ..... 
Michigan State College 
Pennsylvania State Univ. ... 
New York University . 
Indiana University 

Columbia University ........ 
University of Washington 
Purdue University 

Syracuse University 
Harvard University! esscats 
University of Maryland 

City College of New York . 
Cornell University ; ; 
University of Missouri ...... , 
University of Florida ... 
Boston University 52 
University of Colorado : 
State University of Iowa .... 
Brooklyn College 

Wayne University . 

Univ. of Southern California 
Northwestern University .... 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Pennsylvania . 
Temple University 

University of Cincinnati. 
University of Houston . 


33,623 
30,082 


OOnNOouhwnd-~ 


14, 165 
13,928 


15,333 
26,426 


23,021 


18,638 
18,498 
17,944 
17,382 
17,287 
15,570 
14,152 
14,041 
13,352 





* Approximate 
'Did not report grand total figures. 


ciETY regularly utilizes the list compiled by the 
Council on Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association containing universities and 
four-year colleges approved by the regional ac- 
crediting associations. The following definitions 
are standard in the SCHOOL AND SOCIETY series. 


The full-time student devotes substantially his 
full-time to college work. (The Veterans Ad- 
ministration standard is 12 hours or more a 
week of class attendance for World War II 
veterans, with at least 14 hours for Korean War 
veterans.) The part-time student is chiefly one 
who takes evening, late afternoon, or Saturday 
classes. 


The full-time teaching staff comprises those 
individuals on full-time employment for the 
academic year who ‘devote at least half of their 
time to teaching (instructor or equivalent and 
higher ranks). The total teaching staff includes 
the full-time and part-time faculty, teaching as- 
sistants, fellows; research assistants if they do 
some teaching; and others who teach. 


The computation of the statistical reports was 
in charge of Mrs. Robert R. Stillwell, who joins 
in thanking Mrs. Grace W. Sales for preliminary 
assistance. 


School and Society 





TABLE 4 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 
Full-time students 








Number of Full- 
time Students 


1954 1955 


Number of 
Institutions 





Division and State 
(1) ag > a 





Now "Weinechiie 
Vermont . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

(2) Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

(3) mohio North Central 


Illinois 
Michigan ..... 
WUE, ads bowen 
(4) West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa .. 
Missouri . 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
(5) South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia . 
Virginia . 
West Virginia 


TABLE 4—(Continued) 








Number of Full- 
time Students _ 


1954 1955 


Number of 


Division and State Institutions 


(5) South Ailantic—(Continued) 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 





37 A486 
16,749 
22,984 
29,753 
(6) East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama . 
Mississippi , 
(7) West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
(8) Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 


15, as 


(9) Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 

(10) Territorial 

laska . 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 


13,258 

79,006 87,335 
349 382 
4,223 4,653 
2;114 2.631 





Belated reports. Among the institutions re- 
porting too late for inclusion in the regular 
tables but in time for the opening paragraph 
summary were the following: College of the Holy 
Names (W), full-time students 355, grand total 
527; C. of Southern Utah, f.t. 371, g.t. 427; 
Eastern Kentucky State C., f.t. 1,689, g.t. 2,192; 
Grinnell C., f.t. 843, g.t. 851; Los Angeles State 
C. (upper division college), f.t. 2,534, g.t. 8,537; 
Manhattan C., f.t. 2,695, g.t. 2,863; Marymount 

(W), f.t. 590, g.t. 590; Mt. St. Mary’s, Calif. 
(W), f.t. 519, g.t. 658; Murray (Ky.) State C., 


EVENTS 


f.t. 1,699, g.t. 1,897; Northwestern (La.) State C., 
f.t. 1,848, g.t. 2,199; Philander Smith C., f.t. 547, 
g.t. 547; Ricks C., ft. 791, g.t. 993; San Jose 
(Calif.) State C., f.t. (?), g.t. 10,929; Savannah 
(Ga.) State C., f.t. 872, g.t. 951; State Teachers 

(Fitchburg, Mass.), f.t. 530, g.t. 537; U. of 
Puerto Rico, f.t. 9,179, g.t. 14,268; Western State 
(Colo.) C., f.t. 832, g.t. 832; Youngstown U., E.t. 
2,339, g.t. 4,597. These figures total 28,233 full- 
time students and a grand total of 54,395. Cor- 
rected late report, Ohio State University: f.t. 
19,590, g.t. 21,744. 


Outstanding Events in American 
Education in 1955 


Anotner YEAR is approaching its close. Several 
significant events have taken place in American 
education in 1955. Among them, the following 
10 might be considered of special interest: 

1. The U. S. Supreme Court on May 31 de- 
cided unanimously to place upon local school 
authorities the responsibility for integration of 
the public schools “at the earliest practicable 
date.” The Federal courts were ordered to as- 
certain whether the states were making “a prompt 
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and reasonable compliance” with the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, which had 
declared racial segregation in the public schools 
as unconstitutional. 

2. Of the 17 Southern states, 10 had taken 
positive measures, or had considered plans, to 
achieve racial integration of the schools by the 
end of 1955. In Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, there was open statewide opposition to de- 
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segregation. Many communities, large and small, 
instructed white and Negro children in the same 
schools with no unfavorable incident. 


3. The shortage of qualified teachers, adequate 
funds, classrooms, school buildings, and materials 
of instruction continued to prevail. There was 
considerable emphasis on the lack of sufficient 
teachers of science. 

4. Enrollment in the elementary and secondary 
schools maintained its constant increase. Much 
concern was expressed by educators over the 
problems arising out of higher attendance and 
inadequate resources. 

5. College and university enrollment increased 
for the third year in succession. The administra- 
tive and educational authorities considered at 
great length the problem of preserving academic 
standards in expectation of the rapidly rising 
number of students during the next decade. 

6. The financial condition of colleges and 
universities was improved somewhat by a marked 
increase in financial grants and in scholarship 
funds. Both faculty salaries and student tuition 
rose in a number of large and small institutions. 

7. Millions of school children were immunized 
against poliomyelitis without cost. The new 
Salk vaccine, judged to be effective, after much 
medical experimentation, was instrumental in 
reducing the greatly feared disease of childhood. 

8. Educators, legislative bodies, and other in- 
terested groups repeated their efforts to combat 
juvenile delinquency and vandalism. Stress was 
laid on the necessity of removing objectionable 
content from comic books and television pro- 
grams for children. 

9. The controversy among educators and lay- 
men concerning the content and teaching prac- 
tices in the public elementary and secondary 
schools continued as in previous years. Special 
attention was given during the year to the 
problems of teaching pupils to read. : 

10. The White House Conference on Educa- 
tion convened Novy. 28-Dec. 1. Nearly 2,000 
delegates from all states and territories discussed 
six basic educational issues and recommended 
Federal aid, without any- control, to public 
schools. 

There were new proposals for educational re- 
form in France, debates over the comprehensive 
secondary school in Great Britain, church- 
state conflicts over schools in Belgium and West 
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Germany, the restoration of freedom to Argen- 
tine universities, teachers’ strikes for higher 
salaries in Italy, and other events of interest in 
foreign countries. Americans still did not re- 
ceive adequate information concerning foreign 
education.—W.W.B. 


The Need for Science 
Students in Britain 


IN A SPEECH at a Conservative Party mass meet- 
ing, Bournemouth, Oct. 8, 1955, Sir Anthony 
Eden, Prime Minister of Great Britain, included 
the following remarks: 

In these last weeks I have seen more of the work 
which is being done in this nuclear world. I can 
assure you that it is immensely impressive. We have 
all to rethink many of our problems, domestic as 
well as international, and we are doing so. But 
meanwhile, there is one problem which has been 
pressed upon me from all sides: the shortage of young 
scientists and designers. It isn’t any part of my 
purpose to enter into arguments about the value of 
one form of education as against another. (As chan- 
cellor of a university I should get into great trouble 
if I did.) But of this I am certain, unless we can hold 
our own with the other great nations, Russia and the 
United States in particular, in scientific research and 
its application in engineering design, we shall fall 
behind in the industrial race. 

At this moment there are not enough young men 
in this country studying these subjects. If they will 
come forward, if with their help we can continue to 
keep abreast of every new development, we shall be 
ready, whether the new world bursts or creeps upon 
us, and it is for these reasons that I have agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—and I am deeply 
grateful for his help—that whatever the difficulties, 
balance of payments or others, nothing will be cut 
away from the necessary work in this nuclear sphere, 
or in the training of our scientific manpower. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 
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GREATER PURCHASING POWER ..... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This balanced system 
—_ to hedge against both inflation and de- 

ation. 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no 
agents. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by HARRY L. STEARNS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Englewood, N. J. 


For the first time, a busy and experienced admin- 
istrator takes time out to write about front-line 
problems on the local level. These are basic, non- 
theoretical problems all school people face as they 
work directly with community groups. Stearns 
shares his significant experiences to help your stu- 
dents mold the realistic insight they'll need in meet- 
ing various community elements. 


55g” x 834” @ 363 pages @ August, 1955 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN TEACHING: 
The Dynamics of Helping Children Grow 


by HOWARD LANE and MARY BEAUCHAMP, 
New York University 


Here is a thoughtful and inspiring treatment of 
how teachers can help the young to live happily, 
productively, and securely in their world of today 
and tomorrow. Features include: simple and con- 
versational style, even when dealing with complex 
theories . . . illustrations taken directly from class- 
rooms . . . realistic treatment of the relationship 
between the group and individual well-being. 


556” x 836” « 353 pages e April, 1955 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 2nd Ed. 


by NELSON L. BOSSING, University of Minnesota 


Widely-popular in its first edition, this text has 
been revised to place major emphasis on modern 
organization and the high school program. Chapters 
have been reorganized and combined to provide a 
better balance between historical and practical pro- 
gram considerations . . . early historical material 
has been reduced . . . five new chapters explore in 
more detail the functional aspects of the high school 
program. 

556” x 836” 534 pages @ June, 1955 


ee. For approval copies unite 
™ Prentice-Hall, tnc. 
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SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
By W. O. Stanley, B. O. Smith, and A. W. Anderson of the University of Illinois 
and K. D. Benne of Boston University 


The central objective of this just-published pioneering work 
is to shed light upon the problems of contemporary educa- 
tion by utilizing the pertinent concepts and insights of the 
social sciences. This is, therefore, the school and society 
rather than the sociological derivations of education. 
Throughout, the emphasis is placed squarely upon education. 
Social problems and social structure are dealt with as they 
relate to American education, and the findings of social 
science are related directly and concretely to the problems 


confronting the teacher—as a classroom instructor, as a 
faculty member, as a professional educationist. The text 
and the readings are thoroughly unified and integrated. 
Each of the 16 chapters, with the editors’ introductory 
and summarizing materials, thus becomes an organic unit. 

A basic textbook for courses in The School and Society, 
Introduction to Education, Educational Sociology, The 
Social Philosophy of Education, and The Social Founda- 
tions of Education. List $5.90 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING: A TWO-FOLD APPROACH 


By Noble Lee Garrison 
Michigan State Normal College 


f'eachers—both in service and in training—are all too well 
aware of the two-fold requirement of their task: (1) to 
promote the learning of subject matter and (2) to develop 
in their pupils the skills of group living and social coopera- 
tion. In daily classroom practice, however, they often pro- 
ceed as though the two requirements were in conflict—or, 
at best, as though they presented an “either-or” situation. 
In The Improvement of Teaching, Professor Garrison 


shows clearly that the teacher's two-fold task is actually a 
single one—that the two aspects of teaching can be synthe- 
sized, and that when they are synthesized, teaching becomes 
more effective and learning incomparably richer. Concrete, 
practical, and replete with case histories, lesson plans, and 
check lists, this new work points out what can be done and 
what is being done by teachers at all grade levels, in all 
sorts of schools, in all parts of the country. List $4.50 


PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION IN CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 


By Theodore Brameld 
New York University 


This work takes the student to a new vantage point from 
which to view educational philosophy. The author breaks 
away from the traditional categories of philosophy—ideal- 
ism, realism, pragmatism, etc.—and in their stead proposes 
a new set of operating categories that both include and trans- 
cend them in a cultural context. 

The student is asked to view educational philosophy in 
terms of three major groupings: progressivism, essentialism, 
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and perennialism. Each of these symbolizes a basic outlook, 
upon both education and broader life experiences. 

A second major distinction of the work is emphasized 
in its title: philosophies of education are viewed in cultural 
perspective. Since education is the lens through ‘which we 
can interpret the broad landscape of American life, then 
each philosophic grouping must, in turn, be examined for 
its cultural significance and as a way of life. List $4.50 
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